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Vol.  I.]  OCTOBER,  1825.  [No.  VIII. 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 


It  has  ever  been  the  desire  of 
this  Institution  to  conciliate  the 
favour  and  support  of  the  whole 
American  nation.  Embarked  in 
a great  cause  which  demands  for 
its  advancement  to  full  success, 
the  resources  of  the  States  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  has  endeavoured  to  pur- 
sue an  unexceptionable  course 
and  to  commend  itself  to  the  un- 
derstandings and  consciences  of 
all  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  of 
our  country.  To  the  people  of 
the  North  ithas  endeavoured  to  ex- 
hibit itself  as  most  humane  and 
disinterested,  and  to  those  of  the 
South  as  utterly  opposed  to  any 
measures  which  might  infringe 
upon 'the  rights  of  property  or  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  society.  That 
it  should  have  enemies,  however, 
pure  and  peaceful  as  is  its  char- 
acter, can  excite  no  surprise.  No 
excellence  is  so  high  as  to  be  inac- 


cessible to  attack  ; even  the  reli- 
gion from  Heaven  has  been  as- 
sailed, and  the  shafts  of  malice 
aimed  at  the  sanctity  of  its  Di- 
vine Author. 

Numerous  and  explicit  as  have 
been  the  publications  of  the  Soci- 
ety, eminent  for  intelligence,  in-, 
tegrity  and  patriotic  as  are  many 
I of  its  friends,  still  we  can  be- 
| lieve  some  honest  and  sincere 
minds,  contracted  in  their  views 
and  darkened  by  prejudice,  to 
question  its  motives  and  oppose 
its  progress. 

The  wishes  and  hopes  of  this 
Society  in  reference  to  a great  and 
growing  national  evil  have  been 
frequently  expressed,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  how  any  one  who 
deeply  reflects  upon  those  senti- 
ments which  have  aroused  so  ma- 
ny Christian  minds  to  act  for  the 
relief  of  a degraded  and  misera- 
ble people,  should  suppose  them 
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to  be  associated  with  utter 
insensibility  or  intentional  wrong 
towards  those  who,  by  le- 
gal enactments  or  a stern  neces- 
sity, are  excluded  from  our  char- 
ities. But  many  seem  to  forget 
that  this  evil  can  be  diminished 
or  removed  only  by  the  voluntary 
consent  of  those  who  feel  it,  and 
that  there  exists  and  can  be  devi- 
sed for  it,  no  instantaneous  reme- 
dy. It  is  by  effecting  the  good 
within  our  power,  that  we  must 
show  the  way,  and  create  the  dis- 
position, to  accomplish  a greater. 
Our  sympathy  for  the  weak,  how- 
ever, must  never  render  us  un- 
mindful of  the  interests  of  the 
powerful ; our  concern  for  human 
rights,  never  inattentive  to  the 
circumstances  which  human  abili- 
ty cannot  control,  and  in  the 
case  to  which  we  allude,  to  ex- 
cite the  discontent  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, instead  of  making  our  ap- 
peal to  the  understandings  and 
hearts  of  those  upon  whom  their 
destiny  depends,  would  evince  as 
little  benevolence  as  wisdom.  All 
the  operations  of  the  Colonization 
Society  have,  if  we  mistake  not, 
been  marked  by  sobriety  and  pru- 
dence. It  pursues  an  even  and 
direct  course,  yielding  not  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
rash,  and  checked  not  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  selfish,  the  dark  pre- 
dictions of  the  timid  or  the  mis- 
representations and  censures  of 
the  malicious. 

What  man  is  thete,  who  de- 1 


serves  the  high  privilege  of  an  A- 
merican  citizen  that  can  pro- 
nounce the  moral  influence  of  this 
institution  mischievous  ? Not  one. 
He  that  holds  as  authorative  the 
golden  rule  of  our  Saviour,  or  en- 
tertains the  least  respect  for  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  must  rejoice  in 
the  developement  of  any  plans, 
and  the  diffusion  of  any  influence 
which  may  promise,  without  inju- 
ry, to  improve  the  condition  and 
to  purify  and  exalt  the  character 
j of  a large  portion  of  mankind. 

On  supposition. that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Colonization  Society 
is  exclusively  confined  to  the  free 
coloured  people  of  our  land,  it  is 


| impossible  for  any  man  not  utter- 
j ly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  his 
species  to  oppose  it.  No  one  is  so 
absurd  as  to  pretend  that  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  persons  is 
not  to  be  commiserated,  or  that 
it  is  not  alike  the  dictate  of  hu- 
manity and  religion  to  adopt,  if 
: possible,  measures  for  their  re- 
lief. Nor  will  it  be  questioned 
that  their  establishment  on  the  Af- 
rican coast  to  be  educated  for  the 
duties  of  self  government  and  for 
the  privileges  of  political  inde- 
pendence, will  confer  on  them  in- 
valuable blessings  which  in  this 
! country  they  can  never  enjoy 
This  object  alone,  not  Ies9  great 
than  legitimate,  does  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  propose  directly 
> effect. 
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But  the  moral  influence  of  those 
sentiments  in  which  this  Society 
had  its  origin,  and  from  which  it 
derives  all  its  energies,  may,  and 
we  trust  will,  be  strengthened  and 
expanded,  and  workih  a thousand 
minds  to  the  production  of  those 
just  and  generous  actions,  by 
which,  a wretched  people  can  be 
raised  to  happiness,  security  giv- 
en to  the  great  interests  of  our 
country  and  imperishable  glory  to 
its  name.  Now  is  it  not  indispu- 
table, that  he  who  pronounces  such 
a moral  influence  mischievous, 
must  either  hold  the  system  of  do- 
mestic servitude  to  be  no  evil , or 
if  an  evil,  to  be  incurable.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  is  surely 
one,  which  no  virtuous  man,  espe- 
cially in  this  age  and  country,  can 
be  presumed  to  adopt,  and  the  last 
is  equally  absurd,  being  contrary 
to  reason,  and  the  promises  of 
Heaven.  If  then  the  evil  be  rap- 
idly increasing,  if  it  is  most  inju- 
rious and  cannot  be  perpetual, 
surely  any  influence  which  may  j 
conduce  to  its  early,  gradual,  and  j 
safe  removal,  consistently  with  ; 
law,  with  individual  right  and  j 
public  good,  instead  of  deserving  \ 
an  anathema,  ought  to  be  cherish- 
ed and  extended  by  every  patriot 
and  Christian. 

But  is  it  not  certain,  that 
should  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  refuse  to  adopt  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  continue  to  consider  it  both 
just  and  politic  to  leave,  untouch-  j 


ed,  a system,  for  the  termination 
of  which,  we  think  the  whole  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  the  States 
should  be  put  in  requisition,  that 
they  will  contribute  more  effectual  - 
I ly  to  the  continuance  and  strength 
of  this  system,  by  removing  those 
now  free,  than  by  any  or  all  other 
methods  which  can  possibly  be  de- 
vised. Such  has  been  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Southern  gentlemen 
of  the  first  talents  and  distinc- 
tion. Eminent  individuals  have, 
we  doubt  not,  lent  their  aid  to  this 
cause,  in  expectation  of  at  once 
accomplishing  a generous  and  no- 
ble wmrk  for  the  objects  of  their 
patronage  and  for  Africa,  and 
guarding  that  system,  the  exis- 
tence of  which,  though  unfortu- 
nate, they  deem  necessary,  br 
separating  from  it  those,  whose 
disturbing  force  augments  its  in- 
herent vices,  and  darkens  all  the 
repulsive  attributes  of  its  charac  - 
ter. In  the  decision  ot  these  in- 
dividuals, as  to  the  effects  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  we  per- 
ceive no  error  of  judgment : our 
belief  is  the  same  as  theirs.  We 
can  unite  with  them  to  effect 
their  object.  It  is  for  them  to  de- 
cide whether  this  object  is  ever 
to  receive  the  enlargement  which 
we  desire.  And  surely  by  ex- 
pressing our  confidence  that  such 
is  the  moral  sense  anu  benevo- 
lence of  the  Southern  community, 
as  to  give  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  benefits  of  the  plans  for 
colonization  will  finally  be  exten? 
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ded  to  that  class  which  at  present 
they  do  not  reach,  we  certainly 
do  it  as  much  honor  as  those  who 
are  loudly  proclaiming  their  fears, 
lest  the  Colonization  Society 
should  convince  intelligent  people 


that  certain  measures  would  be 
just  and  politic , and  induce  them 
to  act  according  to  their  own  views 
of  interest,  and  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. 


REVIEW 

OF  GRAY’S  TRAVELS  IN  WESTERN  AFRICA. 


Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be 
gratified  with  some  extracts  from 
this  journal,  published  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  in 
London,  and,  as  yet,  little  known 
in  this  country.  That  interest 
which  the  simple  but  affecting  his- 
tory of  Park’s  expedition  excited, 
still  exists — the  establishment  of 
Christian  colonies  in  Africa  has 
created  between  that  continent 
and  the  civilized  world  new  and 
important  relations,  and  the  at- 
tention of  our  own  countrymen  is 
turned  to  it  at  present,  with  pecu- 
liar and  anxious  concern.  Too 
long  have  avarice  and  cruelty  in 
the  garb  of  civilization  visited 
that  land,  to  rob,  consume,  fetter, 
and  destroy;  but  since  Clarkson 
described,  as  far  as  language 
would  permit,  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  Wilberforce  de- 
nounced it,  and  America  and  Eng- 
land declared  its  abolition,  Chris- 
tian sympathy  has  been  awaken- 
ed, and  Christian  exertions  direc- 
ted, to  relieve  unequalled  mise- 
ries, and  to  redress  injuries  which 
know  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
human  crime.  Deeply  regret  ev- 


ery benevolent  man  must,  that 
these  efforts  have  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful. The  unprincipled  of  ma- 
ny countries  still  prosecute  that 
intolerable  traffic  which  all  Chris- 
tian nations  have  branded  with  in- 
famy, concealing  themselves  from 
the  eye  of  law  and  escaping  its 
vengeance.  We  trust  that  the 
colonies  which  are,  and  will  be 
planted  upon  the  African  coast, 
i will  prove  efficient  in  the  aid 
| which  they  may  afford  for  the  de- 
; struction  of  this  trade,  as  well  as 
j for  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge 
among  the  barbarians,  which  may 
1 secure  their  temporal  happiness 
< and  eternal  salvation. 

| The  expedition  which  Major 
! Gray  was  ultimately  called  to 
; command  was  fitted  out  in  Eng- 
i land  in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  interior  of  Africa, 
in  order  more  especially  to  as- 
certain the  course  and  termination 
of  the  Niger,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  authority  of  major  Peddie, 
assisted  bycapt.  Campbell,  and  ac- 
companied by  surgeon  Cowdrey. 
This  expedition  first  landed  at 
! Senegal,  in  November,  1815,  but 
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owing  to  various  causes  of  delay, 
did  not  proceed  into  the  interior 
until  more  than  a year  afterwards. 
During  this  interval,  surgeon 
Cowdrey  died  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  his  place  was  immediately 
tilled  by  major  Gray.  Major 
Peddie  determined  to  enter  the 
country  from  the  Rio  Nunez,  10° 
30  min.  N.  and  sailed  for  this 
place  in  Nov.  1816.  The  whole 
company  consisted  of  100  indi- 
viduals, and  a train  of  200  ani- 
mals. 

The  town  of  Tallabunchia  on 
the  Rio  Nunez,  about  four  miles 
from  the  river’s  mouth,  is  descri- 
bed as  situated  in  a “plain  beau- 
tifully shaded  with  loffy  palm 
trees,  and  a great  profusion  of  or- 
ange, lime,  plantain  and  bana- 
nas. The  town  is  irregular,  and 
contains  about  two  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  houses  are  about 
sixteen  feet  high,  divided  into  two 
apartments  by  a partition  of  split 
cane.  The  men  are  strong  and 
well  formed,  but  of  a savage  ap- 
pearance, almost  destitute  of 
clothing,  and  are  accustomed  to 
tattoo  their  breasts  and  arms. 
Holes  are  pierced  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  ear,  in  which 
are  inserted  bits  of  a coarse  kind 
of  grass.  The  dress  of  the  wo- 
men is  still  less  decent  and  be- 
coming.” 

Sickness  soon  began  to  prevail 
among  the  Europeans,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  181 T,  major  Ped- 


die died.  This  sad  event  cast  a 
heavy  gloom  on  the  minds  of  all. 
The  command  now  devolved  up- 
on captain  Campbcdl,  who  was 
joined  at  Kakundy,  a town  a few 
miles  up  the  river,  by  four  gentle- 
men from  Sierra  Leone  ; — Lieut. 
Stokoe,  Hospital  assistant  Wilson, 
Lieut.  McRae,  and  Thomas  Buc- 
kle, Esq.  Lieut.  McRae  died  on 
the  21st  of  Jan.  and  on  the  2d 
Feb.  Lieut.  Stokoe  was  added  to 
the  sick  list.  As  the  expedition 
proceeded,  a swarm  of  bees  made 
so  violent  an  attack  on  both  men 
and  animals  as  to  throw  every 
thing  into  confusion  : 

“On  my  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause,  I considered  it  a very  frivolous 
excuse  for  allowing  the  horses  and  asses 
to  run  about  in  all  directions,  throwing 
off  their  loads ; and  was  reprimanding 
the  men  for  their  carelessness,  when  I 
was  attacked  by  so  dense  a swarm  of 
those  insects,  that  I was  obliged  to  re- 
treat, and  suffer  the  mortification  of  ex- 
hibiting myself  in  the  same  predicament 
with  those  I had  just  been  reproving.  It 
| wras  sunset  before  the  bees  dispersed,  oi 
• wre  could  collect  the  animals,  many  of 
I whom  suffered  severely,  from  the  bees 
getting  into  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  ; 
one  of  our  best  horses  died  on  the  spot, 
and  some  of  the  asses  were  unable  to 
rise  from  the  ground.  We  reached  the 
Changeballe  stream  at  nine  o’clock,  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  passage  prevented  ou; 
crossing.” 

“In  the  evening,  the  animals  and  bag, 
srage  were  removed  across  .the  Tinga- 
I linta,  which,  at  that  place  is  about  110 
feet  widp  and  from  two  to  three  deep; 
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■with  a bottom  of  small  round  pebbles. 
At  a little  distance  below  the  ford  was 
a swinging  bridge,  composed  of  cane 
and  bark  ropes,  by  which  it  was  at- 
tached, at  about  twenty -four  feet  above 
the  water,  to  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  grew  on  the  banks,  and  afforded 
during  the  rainy  season  and  periodical 
floods,  a safe,  though  apparently  slight 
and  tottering,  passage  for  people  on 
foot.” 

It  was  the  intention  of  Capt. 
Campbell  to  proceed  to  Teembo, 
the  capital  of  Foota  Jalion,  a j 
country  of  considerable  extent,  ! 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Leone 
and  Gambia  rivers.  A messen- 
ger was  accordingly  despatched 
to  acquaint  the  king  f Almamy J of 
Teembo,  with  the  object  of  the 
visit.  The  company  was  at.  this 
time  joined  by  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  king,  on  his  return  from 
Sierra  Leone.  The  country 
through  which  they  passed,  is  re- 
presented as  generally  barren,  , 
though  there  are  found  occasional-  j 
}y  very  beautiful  and  verdant 
spots.  Abdul  Hamed,  the  broth- 
er of  Almamy,  gave  them  much 
trouble,  insisting  in  a most  haugh- 
ty manner,  that  no  one  should  en-  j, 
ter  the  country  of  his  brother,  Ij 
without  gi  r ing  previous  notice  : |j 

“ Although  we  were  aware  that  the  |[ 
object  of  all  this  was  to  induce  captain  |j 
Campbell  to  make  the  prince  a pr  esent,  j 
he  nevertheless  took  no  notice  of  them.  . 


of  Almamy  to  appear  in  before  the  white 
people  ? But  even  this  failing  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  they  closed  the 
conversation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their 
| more  disgusting  occupation.” 

After  many  difficulties,  the  ex- 
1 pedition  reached  the  Pangetta  riv- 
er, where  it  was  judged  best  to  re- 
main until  some  intelligence 
j should  be  received  from  the  king. 

| On  the  4th  of  March  the  messen- 
| gers  appeared  and  reported  : 

! “ That  the  King  told  them  that  he 

could  not  permit  us  to  pass  through 
Foota  Jalion  until  he  had  consulted  his 
chiefs,  to  whom  he  could  not  address 
himself  on  the  subject  before  captain 
Campbell  thought  fit  to  make  them  sui- 
table presents : the  messengers  also 
said,  it  appeared  that  many  unfavourable 
reports,  respecting  the  objects  of  the 
expedition,  had  been  made  to  the  king, 
who  nevertheless  expressed  himself  well 
disposed  towards  us,  and  said  he  should 
be  extremely  sorry  if  any  thing  unfortu- 
nate happened  to  us  in  his  territories.” 

In  this  sentence,  we  see  the 
character  of  the  natives  of  that 
country.  They  are  hypocritical 
and  selfish.  In  all  their  inter- 
course with  capt.  Campbell,  they 
seem  to  have  sought  only  presents, 
and  to  have  been  little  concerned 
by  what  means  they  obtained 
them : 

“ Every  day  brought  us  some  messen- 
ger from  the  ting,  but  none  of  them 
were  the  bearers  of  any  satisfactory 


Salihou  then,  taking  hold  of  the  prince’s  j answer.  One  stated  that  we  were  or- 
trowsers  (which,  by  the  way,  were  in  j dered  to  return  to  Kakundy,  and  another, 
very  bad  repair),  and  holding  them  up,  i that  the  king  had  received  a letter  from 
asked  if  it  was  % fit  dress  for  the  brother  | Maliomedco  Manama,  informing  him 
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that  our  object  in  entering  the  country 
was  the  subversion  of  their  religion,  for 
which  purpose  we  had  provided  our- 
selves with  machines  that  could  kill  at 
any  distance,  and  that  we  were  accom- 
panied by  one  hundred  large  dogs,  each 
able  to  fight  one  hundred  men.  These, 
with  other  similar  reports,  were  in  cir- 
culation ; but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
a being  of  the  most  ignorant  and  unso. 
phisticated  nation  on  earth  could  believe 
them.” 

Owing  to  the  obstacles  which 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  par- 
ty, their  sufferings  became  great : 

“It  was  time  that  some  decisive  step 
should  be  taken  : our  animals  were  dy- 
ing fast;  provisions  were  extremely 
scarce ; and  the  wet  season  had  that 
evening  set  in,  by  visiting  us  with  a hea- 
vy shower  of  ruin,  which  lasted  for  an 
hour,  and  proved  that  our  huts  were  not 
calculated  to  secure  us  from  a wetting.” 

“Our  situation  was  daily  becoming 
more  alarming  ; provisions  were  not  on- 
ly scarce,  but  almost  impossible  to  be 
procured  even  in  small  quantities,  and  at  1 
exorbitant  prices ; and  sickness  increased  .. 
rapidly  since  the  rains  set  in.” 

It  was  now  resolved  to  return* 
Both  capt.  Campbell  and  major  j 


and  on  the  12th  of  June  the  former  j 
expired,  amid  the  tears  and  lam-  ! 
entations  of  all  present.  The  fol-  ; 
lowing  is  the  description  given  of 
the  country  of  Foota  Jallon: 

“ Foota  Jallon,  of  which  Teembo  is 
the  capital,  is  a country  of  considera. 
ble  extent,  lying  between  the  Sierra  r 
Leone  and  Gambia  rivers.  When  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  the  Jailonkeas,  it  bore  the  ! 


! name  of  Jallonk,  which  has  been  grad- 
I ually  softened  into  .Tallo,  to  which  was 
! prefixed  the  name  of  Foota,  signifying 
{ together  the  Foolahs  of  Jallo,  or  Foota 
Jallo.  The  Jailonkeas  are  now  subject 
to  the  Foolahs,  who  conquered  the 
country,  under  the  direction  of  a family 
j from*  Massina,  consisting  of  the  father, 
two  sons,  and  a few  followers.  One  of' 
the  sons  was  a Mahomedan  priest,  and 
' gradually  gained  such  influence  a&ong 
the  Jailonkeas,  that  he  converted  many 
| of  them  to  his  own  faith,  and  by  means 
of  his  wealth  (of  which  he  is  said  to 
i have  possessed  much),  strongly  attached 
; them  to  his  interest.  A few  years  en- 
| abled  them  to  make  so  many  converts 
i to  their  religion,  and  their  riches  pro- 
cured them  so  much  favor,  that  they 
' planned  and  earned  into- execution  the 
j subjugation  of  the  Jailonkeas,  at  least 
of  such  as  would  not  embrace  the  Ma« 
j homedan  faith,  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  supreme  government  of  their  coun- 
j try,  the  first  exercise  of  which  was,  to 
oblige  those  who  still  adhered  to  pagan- 
ism, to  pay  them  a yearly  tiibute  or  quit 
the  country  which  had  for  ages  been 
their  own. 

The  Foolahs;  according  to  their  own 
account  have  had  possession  of  Foota 
Jallo  for  about  sixty  years.  The  govern- 
ment is  of  a mixed  kind,  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  a republic  than  a 
monarchy,  and  is  composed  of  the  states 
of  Teembo,  Laby,  and  Teembee,  with 
their  dependencies.  Almamy,  although 
lie  has  the  chief  power,  cannot  decide 
upon  any  thing  of  importance  to  the 
country  without  the  consent  of  those 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  has  a voice  in  the 
cabinet. 

The  religion  is  Mahometan,  and  so 
strict  is  their  observance  of  its  ceremo-. 
nies  that  they  pray  regularly  five  times 
every  day,  and  should  any  cue  be  pr$-. 
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vented  by  unavoidable  engagements 
from  attending  to  his  devotions  at  the 
stated  periods,  he  must  compensate  for 
it  by  repeating  the  whole  ceremony  the 
exact  number  of  times  he  omitted  it. 

Their  manufactures  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Bondoo,  as  will  be  described 
hereafter.  The  vegetable  productions 
are  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  yams, 
cassada,  shalots,  and  pompions ; and 
their  4ru,its  are  oranges,  lemons,  plan- 
tains, bananas,  tamarinds,  and  nittas,  or 
the  locust  fruit ; the  latter  is  a kind  of 
mimosa,  very  much  resembling  the  ta- 
marind tree-.  The  flowers  or  blossoms 
are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  pods 
similar  to  those  of  a garden  bean,  with 
the  exception  of  their  being  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  long,  and  one  broad; 
each  pod  contains  from  nine  to  twelve 
black  stones,  resembling  those  of  the  ta- 
marind in  size  and  shape,  but  are  en- 
veloped in  a fine  farinaceous  powder  of 
the  appearance  of  sublimed  sulphur.  Its 
taste  is  not  unlike  liquorice-root  pow- 
der, and,  when  mixed  with  milk,  affords 
a very  palatable  and  nutritious  diet ; and 
although  some  of  the  men,  who  swallow- 
ed the  stones  of  this  fruit,  were  affected 
with  sickness  at  stomach,  bad  as  our 
situation  was  from  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
aggravated,  had  the  nittas  not  been  ripe 
before  we  left  the  Panjetta. 

The  men  are  of  the  middle  stature, 
well-formed,  very  active  and  intelligent, 
and  are  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  Bondoo  ; the  cap  is  of  a 
different  form,  and  most  frequently  made 
of  scarlet  cloth  ; they  wear  sandals,  and 
usually  carry  a long  cane  or  spear.  Thu? 
equipped  they  strut  about,  with  all  the 
air  and  affected  dignity  of  men  of  the 
first  consequence.  They  are  characteris- 
ed by  a high  degree  of  cunning,  dupli- 
city, self-interestedness,  and  avarice  ; to  . 
gratify  which  they  are  neither  deterred  J 


by  shame  nor  fear.  This  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  strangers  to  guard 
against  the  crafty  devices  they  have  re- 
course to  in  all  their  dealings  of  what- 
ever kind,  or  to  elude  the  rapacious  ad 
vantages  they  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
take  of  them,  either  by  imposition  or 
theft. 

The  women  are  good  figures,  have  a 
lively  and  graceful  air,  and  prominent 
features,  much  resembling  the  European. 
They  are  at  great  pains  to  preserve  their 
teeth  of  a pearly  white,  by  constantly 
rubbing  them  with  a small  twig  of  the 
tamarind  tree,  which  is  an  admirable  sub- 
stitute for  the  tooth-brush.  They  are, 
like  all  other  African  females,  extremely 
fond  of  amber,  coral,  and  glass  beads, 
which  they  bestow  in  profusion  on  their 
heads,  necks,  arms,  waists,  and  ancles. 

The  commerce  of  Foota  Jallon  may 
be  divided  into  two  heads ; namely,  first, 
that  in  slavey  now  nearly  extinct,  at 
least  as  far  as  exportation  is  concerned* 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  suveil- 
lance  of  the  British  cruisers  on  the 
coast,  and  the  unremitted  exertions  of 
the  government  of  Sierra  Leone  to  lead 
the  people  of  that  country  to  a more  in- 
timate connexion  with  the  colony,  and 
a more  valuable  employment  of  their 
time,  in  cultivating  and  bringing  into 
our  market  there,  the  other  productions 
of  their  own  and  surrounding  countries; 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second 
j head  under  which  their  commercial 
pursuits  can  be  classed.  The  Rio 
Nunez  and  Pongas,  whi«h  were  former- 
ly infested  by  slave  dealers  and  their 
emissaries,  are  now  freed  from  the 
odious  burden  of  such  a party,  and  those 
who  still  retain  factories  there,  although 
they  would  smile  at  the  revival  of  that 
unnatural  trade,  see  so  little  prospect  of 
its  ever  again  being  open  to  them,  that 
they  begin  to  think  of  other  and  lessne.- 
farious  means  of  amassing  wealth.” 

C To  be  continued.  J 
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THE  REV.  LOTT  CARY. 


The  following  interesting  sketch  of 
the  Rev.  Lott  Cary,  an  intelligent,  faith- 
ful and  successful  coloured  missionary 
of  the  Raptist  Church  in  Liberia,  is 
from  the  Family  Visitor.  Other  facts 
than  those  enumerated,  might  be  men- 
tioned to  the  honour  of  this  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  especially  his  liberality  to 
newly-arrived  emigrants,  and  his  numer 
ous  disinterested  sacrifices  and  unweari- 
ed labours  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Colony.  May  Heaven  long  preserve  his 
life  for  his  brethrens*  sake,  and  for  the 
Christian  cause. 

This  interesting  individual,  who 
is  now  a Missionary  at  Monrovia 
in  Africa,  was  born  a slave  in 
Charles  City  county,  about  thirty 
miles  below  this  city,  (Richmond') 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wrn.  A. 
Christian.  In  1804,  he  was  sent  to 
this  city,  and  hired  out  by  the 
year  as  a common  labourer  at  the 
tShockoe  warehouse.  At  this  time, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  after, 
he  was  excessively  profane,  and 
much  addicted  to  intoxication. 
But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
was  pleased  to  awaken  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  lost  state,  and  about 
the  year  1807  he  was  baptized  by 
the  late  Elder  John  Courtney, 
Pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  Church 
in  this  city. 

Hearing  a sermon  about  this 
time  founded  on  our  Lord’s  in- 
terview with  Nicodemus  in  the 
third  chapter  of  John,  awakened 
in  him  so  strong  a desire  to  be 

able  to  read,  that  he  obtained  a 
VII 


Testament,  and  commenced  learn~ 
ing  his  letters  by  trying  to  read 
that  chapter.  He  was  occasional- 
ly  instructed  by  young  gentlemen 
at  the  warehouse,  though  he  never 
attended  a regular  school.  In  & 
little  time  he  was  able  to  read* 
and  write  so  as  to  make  dray  tick- 
ets, and  superintend  the  shipping 
of  tobaCco.  In  this  business,  and 
in  overseeing  the  labour  of  the 
other  hands  in  the  warehouse,  he 
was  particularly  useful ; so  much 
so,  that  he  received  $800,  salary 
in  1820,  the  last  year  he  remained 
there ; and  could  have  received 
a larger  sum,  if  he  would  have 
continued. 

About  the  year  1813  his  wife 
died,  and  shortly  after  he  bought 
himself  and  two  littie  children  for 
$850.*  He  married  again  and 

* The  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
this  sum  of  money  to  purchase  himself 
and  children,  reflects  much  credit  on  his 
character.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sala- 
ry he  received  after  he  was  free,  and 
which  he  relinquished  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good  in  Africa,  that  his  services  at 
the  warehouse  were  highly  estimated, 
but  of  their  real  value  no  one  except  a 
dealer  in  tobacco  can  form  an  idea.  Not- 
withstanding the  hundreds  of  hogsheads 
that  were  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
could  produce  any  one  the  instant  it  was 
called  for;  and  the  shipments  were 
made  with  a promptness,  and  correct- 
ness, such  as  no  person,  white  or  black, 
has  equalled  in  the  same  situation.  For 
this  correctness  and  fidelity,  he  was  high- 
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lost  his  second  wife  shortly  after 
they  arrived  in  Africa  at  Foura 
Bay  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone. 
Of  her  triumphant  death  he  gives 
a most  affecting  account  in  his 
journal  of  that  date.  He  has 
since  lost  a third  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richmond  Sampson  from 
Petersburg,  at  Cape  Montserado. 
Soon  after  he  made  a profession  of 
religion,  he  commenced  holding 
meetings,  and  exhorting  among 
the  coloured  people ; and  though 
he  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
books  and  but  little  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  he  would  frequent- 
ly exhibit  a boldness  of  thought 
and  a strength  of  native  intellect 
which  no  acquirement  could  ever 
have  given  him.  At  the  close  of 
his  farewell  sermon  in  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting-house  in  this  city 
before  his  departure  for  Africa,  he 
remarked  in  substance  as  follows 
■ — “ I am  about  to  leave  you  ; and 
expect  to  see  your  faces  no  more. 

I long  to  preach  to  the  poor  Afri- 

ly  esteemed,  and  frequently  rewarded  j 
by  the  merchant  with  a five  dollar  note. ; 
He  was  allowed  also  to  sell  for  his  own  I 
benefit,  many  small  parcels  of  waste  to-  j 
bacco.  It  was  by  saving  the  little  sums  i 
obtained  in  this  way,  with  the  aid  of  a ! 
subscription  by  the  merchants  to  whose  j 
interests  he  had  been  attentive,  that  he  i 
procured  this  8o0  dollars,  w hich  he  paid  ' 
for  the  freedom  of  himself  . nd  children. 
When  the  Colonists  were  fitted  out  for  ! 
Africa,  he  defrayed  a considerable  par* ! 
of  his  own  expense  ; and  he  still  own.-  J 
a house  and  lot  near  this  city,  which  he  I 
is  desirous  of  selling. 


cans  the  way  of  life  and  salvation. 
I don’t  know  what  may  befal  me* 
or  whether  I may  find  a grave  in 
the  ocean,  or  among  the  savage 
men,  or  more  savage  wild  beasts, 
on  the  Coast  of  Africa  ; nor  am  I 
anxious  what  may  become  of  me. 
I feel  it  my  duty  to  go ; and  I 
very  much  fear  that  many  of  those 
who  preach  the  gospel  in  this 
country,  will  blush  when  the  Sa- 
viour calls  them  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  labours  in  his 
cause,  aud  tells  them,  “I  com- 
manded you  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature”  (and  with  the  most 
forcible  emphasis  he  exclaimed) 
The  Saviour  may  ask — Where 
have  you  been  ? What  have  you 
been  doing?  Have  you  endea- 
voured to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability  to  fulfil  the  commands  I 
gave  you — or  have  you  sought 
your  own  gratification  and  your 
own  ease,  regardless  of  my  com- 
mands ?” 

Mr.  Cary  is  now  over  40  years 
of  age.  He  is  possessed  of  a con- 
stitution peculiarly  fitted  for  toil 
and  exposure,  and  has  felt  the 
effect  of  the  climate  perhaps  less 
than  any  other  individual  on  the 
Cape.  He  has  always  shown  that 
sort  of  inflexible  integrity  and 
correctness  of  deportment  towards 
all  w ith  whom  he  may  be  concern- 
ed, which  necessarily  commands 
i their  respect;  but  he  will  prcba- 
bl  never  be  able  to  divest  himself 
of  a kind  of  suspicious  reserve. 
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toward  white  people — especially 
his  superiors — -which  universally 
attaches  itself  to  those  reared  in 
slavery. 

The  interest  of  the  Colony  and 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  both 
in  Africa  and  this  country,  lie 
near  his  heart.  For  them  he  is 
willing  to  toil,  and  to  make  almost 
any  sacrifice;  and  he  has  fre- 
quently declared,  that  no  posses- 
sions or  honours  in  this  country 
could  induce  him  to  return. 

One  circumstance  deserves 
particular  notice.  After  Capt. 
Stockton  and  Dr.  Ayres  had  pur- 
chased the  Cape,  and  the  Colonists 
had  taken  possession,  so  much 
hostility  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  natives — the  rains  were  ap- 
proaching— and  their  provisions 
becoming  short — it  was  conclud- 
ed they  must  all  return  again  to 
Sierra  Leone.  Another  day  and 
the  place  would  have  been  aban- 
doned, but  on  the  Agent’s  going 
on  shore  to  prepare  for  a depar- 
ture, he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Cary  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  go  ; and  nearly  all  the  colonists 
were  induced  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. In  the  event  they  suffered  se- 
verely— 800  or  1000  natives  in 
November  1822,  attacked  them, 
but  were  repulsed — and  a few 
weeks  after,  a body  of  1500  at- 
tacked them  again  at  day-break  ; 
several  of  the  colonists  were  kill- 
ed and  wounded — but  with  only 
37  effective  men  and  boys  and  the 


' aid  of  their  six  pounder  they  again 
beat  the  natives  off  with  very  con- 
siderable loss.  In  these  affairs 
i Mr.  Cary  necessarily  bore  a con- 
siderable part,  mounting  guard 
i daily  in  his  turn  with  the  rest. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  remarks-, 
that  like  the  Jews  in  rebuilding 
their  city,  they  had  to  toil  with 
their  arms  beside  them,  and  lie 
upon  their  arms  every  night;  but 
he  declares  shortly  after  this  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms,  that 
; “ there  never  had  been  an  hour  or 
a minute,  no  not  even  when  the 
| balls  were  flying  round  his  head, 

! w hen  he  could  wish  himself  back 
to  America  again.” 

He  has  been  Health  officer  and 
general  Inspector,  since  their 
settlement  at  Monrovia  ; but  has 
refused  to  accept  any  other  civil 
office.  During  the  sickly  season 
of  the  year,  he  has  usually  been 
| wholly  taken  up  in  attending  on 
the  sick,  and  for  more  than  a 


: physician  among  them.  The  lit- 
tle medical  information  he  ob~ 

| tained  from  Dr.  Ayres  and  others 
on  the  coast,  together  with  several 
years  experience,  have  enabled 
1 him  successfully  to  contend  with 
the  peculiar  fevers  of  the  climate. 
Under  date  of  March  12th,  1824, 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Cyrus  with  105  emigrants,  he 
writes — “The  fever  began  about 
! the  24th  ult.  and  the  28th  we  had 
| 37  cases — and  by  the  2d  inst.  we 
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had  66  under  the  operation  of 
medicine — and  at  present  I have 
about  100  cases  of  fever  to  con- 
tend with— but  we  have  been  very 
much  favoured,  for  they  appear 
all  to  be  on  the  recovery  and  we 
have  lost  none  saving  three  chil- 
dren. I have  very  little  time  to 
write  to  you,  myself  being  the 
only  man  that  will  venture  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  a physician.” 
A little  church  was  formed  in  this 
city,  composed  of  Lott  Cary,  Colin 
Teage,*  Joseph  Langford  and  4 
or  5 more,  before  they  sailed  for 
Africa.  This  church  is  now  set- 
tled in  Monrovia,  and  Lott  Cary 
is  Pastor.  They  have  had  con- 
siderable addition  by  emigrants 
from  Petersburg  and  this  place, 
as  well  as  from  a revival  among 
them  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
church  now  probably  numbers  60 
or  80  members.  They  have  a 
meeting-house  partly  built  and  are  j 
much  in  want  of  aid  to  finish  it. 
Colston  M.  Waring  from  Peters- 
burg and  John  Lewis  from  this 
city,  both  preachers,  belong  to 
this  church.  There  is  also  a 
Methodist  chuich  on  the  Cape. 
They  have  a Sunday  School  com- 
prising 18  native  children  : and 
before  this  tune  we  hope  a regular 
school  for  children  of  the  natives 
has  commenced.  The  natives 
have  always  shown  the  utmost 

, * Colin  Teage  left  the  American  colo. 
nists  at  the  time  they  removed  to  Cape 
Montserado,  and  by  the  last  accounts 
was  living  at  Freetown. 


anxiety  to  learn  to  read  themselves, 
and  particularly  to  have  their 
! children  instructed,  or  in  their 
; own  way  of  expressing  it — “ To 
! learn  white  man’s  fashions.” 

It  ought  to  be  observed  however, 

} and  ought  to  excite  the  sympathy 
| and  regret  of  Christians  in  this 
country,  that  this  little  colony 
we  hope  destined  to  be  remembered 
by  future  generations  in  Africa,  as 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  are  with 
us — does  not  contain  an  individual) 
except  Mr.  Ashmun,  the  Agent  who 
ever  received  even  a plain  English 
education.  Is  there  no  one  in  this 
country  qualified  for  the  task,  and 
possessed  of  the  zeal  of  a Van- 
derkieff,  a Kicherner,  or  a John- 
son— ready  to  go  and  spend  their 
lives  in  bringing  about  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  that  “ Ethi- 
opia shall  stretch  out  her  hands 
; unto  God  r” — It  is  earnestly  hoped 
i that  an  affirmative  answer  may  be 
given  to  this  question  before 
another  year  has  past — that  the 
efforts  of  the  American  and  other 
| Colonization  Societies  may  be 
more  abundantly  successful — and 
that  the  great  objects  of  com- 
pletely destroying  the  Slave  Trade 
— of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  our  coloured  population — and 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
darkened  millions  of  Africa — may 
| universally  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  enlightened  and  the  good,  and 
that  all  may  readily  lend  their  aid 
for  their  accomplishment. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER. 

by  j.  ashmun. 


The  following  interesting  sketches^ 
were  received  with  the  last  communica-  j 
tions  from  Liberia.  They  evince  feel-  ! 
Ings  most  honourable,  to  their  excellent  | 
author,  and  will,  we  hope,  prove  impres'  j 
sive  lessons  to  those  who  have  so  long 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  disinterested, 
and  almost  unequalled  exertions.  We 
need  only  refer  to  these  articles,  for  evi- 
dence that  humble  life,  affords  abundant  j 
materials  for  instructive,  and  pathetic  | 
story. 

STEPHEN  KIAH. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this 
worthy  man,  to  transmit,  at  least, 
a simple  notice  of  his  excellent 
character,  to  his  descendants  in 
this  colony,  and  to  all  who  may 
inherit  after  him  the  blessing  of  a 
civil  and  religious  community, 
which  his  example,  his  influence, 
and  above  all,  his  prayers  have 
largely  contributed  towards  esta- 
blishing in  this  country. 

He  was  a native,  and  for  up- 
wards of  the  flrst  70  years  of  his 
life,  an  inhabitant  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  It  was  his  : 
lot  to  be  born  a slave ; but  long 
before  the  middle  of  life,  by  his 
industry  and  good  conduct,  he 
obtained  his  freedom,  and  became  1 
the  father  of  a numerous,  and 
highly  respectable  family — the 
condition  of  whose  birth  spared 
them  all  from  the  reproach  (how- 
ever unjust)  of  having  ever  been 
n a state  of  servitude. 


His  age  it  was  impossible  ex- 
actly to  ascertain;  but  he  has  told 
me,  that  at  the  time  of  Braddock’s 
defeat,  which  he  perfectly  recol- 
lects, he  must  have  been  well  grown* 
— As  that  event  occurred  in  the 
year,  1759  Stephen  Kiah  could  not 
have  been  under  76  years  of  age, 
at  the  time  of  his  embarkation  for 
Africa,  in  1822:  and,  as  rarely  as 
such  a circumstance  occurs,  he  a’ 
this  time  retained,  under  so  great 
a weight  of  years,  and  even  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  much  of  that 
soundness  of  judgment,  prompt- 
ness of  recollection,  and  strength 
of  memory,  which  had  distinguish- 
ed him  in  an  unusual  degree 
through  life.  The  traits  of  his 
character  were  happily  blended, 
and  formed  together  an  assem- 
blage of  very  striking  excellences, 
to  which  none  w7ho  knew  him 
could  long  remain  insensible. 
Cheerfulness  without  levity — 
kindness  tempered  with  discrimi- 
nating severity,  firmness  joined 
with  the  most  amiable  docility,  were 
among  the  most  conspicuous. — 
The  manly  firmness  of  inflexible 
principle,  united  with  the  lamb- 
like meekness  of  a dependent  an d 
submissive  child, — were  qualities, 
which,  however  opposite  in  appear* 
ance  ! were  most  harmoniously 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  his 
moral  habits. 

His  constitution  had  been  ro- 
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bust,  his  habits  laborious,  and  as 
a consequence,  his  circumstances, 
at  the  period  of  his  emigr  ion, 
were  easy.  His  motive  for  this 
step  at  so  advanced  an  age,  he  ex 
plained  by  observing  to  me,  that 
the  remnant  of  his  own  life,  was 
of  too  little  importance,  to  oppose 
any  obstacle  to  the  promotion  of 
an  enterprize,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  aid  by  his  example,  for 
the  sake  of  his  descendants,  and 
the  coloured  people  in  America. 
He  could  not  but  make  a sacrifice, 
of  some  few  of  the  comforts  of  old 
age,  by  the  removal ; but  he  saw 
in  the  colony  an  asylum  prepared 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  for  the 
people  of  colour,  on  which  he  was 
firmly  pursuaded,  that  the  dew  of 
his  heavenly  blessing  would  copi- 
ously descend,  to  the  latest  period. 
In  this  confidence,  he  cheerfully 
accompanied  his  numerous  family 
to  this  distant  coast,  which,  like 
Moses,  he  most  earnestly  desired, 
at  least,  to  be  permitted  to  behold; 
and  like  Jacob,  to  have  his  bones 
deposited  there.  And  his  desires 
were  fulfilled. 

But  he  was  not  exempted  from 
those  severe  afflictions,  which  his 
faith  so  eminently  fitted  him  to 
meet  with  composure,  and  sustain 
with  the  most  exemplary  patience. 
His  aged  partner,  who  had  made 
three-fourths  of  the  journey  of  life 
with  him,  wras  among  the  first  of 
the  expedition,  who  fell  victims  to 
the  change  of  climate.  But  the 
separation  was  rendered  easy  by 


| the  mutual  confidence  of  a speedy 
re-union  in  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven, which  animated  the  bosoms 
j of  this  aged  couple.  A pious  vvi- 
| dowed  sister,  who  was  even  his 
j senior  in  age,  soon  followed,  in  the 
same  assured  hope  of  passing  to 
the  immediate  fruition  of  a holier 
and  immortal  life.  To  witness 
this  scene  of — what  shall  I call 
it?  it  certainly  was  any  thing  but 
I mortality — it  was  any  fhing  but 
! affliction — it  wras  the  accomplish- 
ment of  long  cherished  hopes!  it 
| was  putting  off  of  mortality,  arid 
j the  putting  on  of  immortality — it 
was  the  triumph  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  of  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding — to 
witness  but  one  such  scene  in 
one’s  life,  must  leave  a lasting 
conviction  of  the  power  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  Holy  Religion 
which  brightened  it,  in  the  most 
sceptical  mind. 

But  a few  days  after  parting 
with  his  friend,  he  was  called  to 
! furnish,  in  a new  furnace  of  trials, 

! another  proof  of  his  Chri^tfan  for- 
| titude  and  confidence.  In  the 


tlement,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  November,  two  of  his 
Grand  children  fell  almost  before 

o 

his  eyes — one  of  them  having 
been  killed  by  a musket  shot^ 
and  the  other,  a female,  assassi- 
nated under  circumstances  of  the 
most  appalling  barbarity.  In  the 
same  hour,  a very  worthy  son  i i- 
law,  his  boast  and  principal  earth- 
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lj  dependance,  under  the  infirmi 
ties  of  age,  was  disabled  for  life, 
by  a most  severe  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  and  five  small  giand 
children,  carried  into  captivity! 
To  discover  no  marks  of  affliction 
under  such  wounding  dispensa- 
tions of  heaven,  would  be  to 
manifest  an  insensibility  of  heart, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  no  part 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Kiah  felt  the 
chastisement  in  all  its  severity 
His  heart  bled,  and  his  eyes  over- 
flowed, but  in  all  this,  he  sinned 
not,  by  repining  against  the  or- 
dinance of  heaven,  by  despairing 
of  the  divine  mercv,  or  charging 
God  foolishly.  It  was  the  severest 
trial  of  his  life,  and  the  more 
so  from  being  sudden  and  unex- 
pected : but  he  soon  evinced  the 
power  of  a faith,  still  superior, 
and  discovered,  that  tho’  wounded 
and  pierced,  his  spirit  was  not 
broken  ; and  a faithful  Saviour, 
not  only  sustained  him  under  his 
sorrows,  but  delivered  him  from 
them  by  repairing,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  his  multiplied  bereave- 
ments.* 

He  continued,  although  nearly 
worn  out  by  the  infirmities  of  age, 
to  employ  himself  in  such  labours 
as  his  strength  would  permit, — was 
the  advocate  and  promoter  ofevery 
thing  laudable;  a powerful  re- 
prover of  all  deceit,  slothfulness, 
vice  and  irreligion  ; a most  devout 

*His  captive  grand  children  were  j 
restored  to  him. 

1 


1 and  humble  worshipper  of  God, 
both  in  public,  in  social  meetings, 
and  in  his  closet,  a peaceable 
and  exemplary  member  of  the  civil 

II  community,  and  a most  earnest, 
active  and  faithful  friend,  to  the 
souls  of  his  fellow  men,  ’till  his 
peaceful  removal  to  a better  world# 
in  April,  1825. 


JOHN  S.  MILL 


I 


l 


Expired  last  midnight  of  a 
pulmonary  decay,  through  the  last 
stages  of  which  he  has  been  hurried 
with  great  rapidity.  This  is  one 
of  those  deaths  which  not  only  ex- 
cite the  tenderest  compassion,  but 
edg^t  with  an  anguish  incapable 
of  being  assuaged  by  reflection.. 
He  lived  to  no  useful  purpose;  and 
has  died  un regretted — a prey  to 
distressing  remorse  for  the  past, 
and  of  fearful  apprehensions  for 
the  future.  Constitutionally  be- 
nevolent and  inoffensive,  his  vir- 
tues, and  other  vices  disappeared 
alike  under  the  broad  blot  of  a 
repulsive  sensuality.  By  educa- 
tion formed  to  move  in  the  circle 
of  respectable  society,  and  in  his 
sober  moments  a man  of  good  sense 
and  just  views,  he  voluntarily 
relinquished  not  only  the  rights 
conferred  by  those  advantages,  but 
the  exercise  of  his  better  facul- 
ties, by  seeking  the  degradation 
of  savage  life.  With  a Christian 
education,  he  lived  a heathen, 
lie  has  gone  out  of  the  world, 
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and  who  is  there  in  it  to  miss 
him  ? 

I have  this  moment  returned 
from  the  burial.  A solitary  stran- 
ger was  seen  to  shed  a few  tears 
upon  his  bier.  But  he  had  no 
friends  to  weep  over  hi*  lifeless 
clay ; and  as  his  ashes  moulder, 
his  memory  will  perish  from  the 
world. 

But  Mill  was  a man.  And,  is 
it  from  having  shared  with  him  a 
common  solitude,— from  pity — 
rising  as  his  miseries  oppressed 
him — or  is  it  rather  from  a latent 
affection,  to  which  the  remaining 
vestiges  of  his  once  amiable  charac- 
ter, have  betrayed  my  heart? 
God  knows,  and  he  alone  knows 
how  deeply  the  stroke  of  hi#  fate 
has  wounded  me  in  spite  of  all 
the  pride  and  hardness  of  my 
nature.  If  it  is  a weakness  to 
weep,  where  all  others  refrain, 

I will  neither  conceal,  nor  disown, 
nor  attempt  to  overcome,  that  1 
weakness.  Accept  it,  Mill,  as  a ' 
tribute  that  human  nature  pays  1 
even  to  the  ruins  of  itself — which  1 
it  cannot  contemplate  wholly  un-  1 
moved.  I have  seen,  and  deplo-  1 
red,  and  reminded  you  of  your  [ 
errors,  while  I felt  (and  you  know 
it)  my  own.  I could  not  be  f 
severe — I was  too  sincerely  your  « 
friend,  and  your  bosom  softened  j 
even  under  reproof. — We  have  c 
mutually  administered  to  each  i s 
others  relief  in  a course  of  diver-  j r 
sifted  bodily  sufferings;  in  which, 
whatever  seeming  advantages  were  j t 


on  my  side,  we  were  equally 
depressed  by  the  hand  of  the 


on  each  others  friendly  offices. 
The  long  quivering  balance  of 
destiny  has  at  last  been  inclined, 
as  respects  the  troubles  of  the 
present  world,  in  your  favour.  It 
has  been  yours  to  emerge  from  the 
infirmities  of  mortality,  and  cease 
to  need  the  often  idle  offices  of 
friendship,  soonest. 

So  far  my  feelings  have  governed 
my  pen ; and  I have  traced  in 
I characters  which  poor  Mill,  alas  ! 
shall  never  read,  the  language  of  a 
heart  to  wrhose  pulsations,  the 
sympathies  of  his  own  can  reply 
no  more.  For,  though  the  worst 
of  all  legalized  pursuits,  had  not 
| only  engrossed  too  large  a portion 
of  his  life,  but  in  a manner  intro- 
duced him  into  it,  (for  Mill  was 
the  offspring  of  a slave-merchant 
trading  to  the  Rio  Pongas,  where 
he  was  born)  yet  he  was  capable 
of  very  steady  and  very  sincere 
attachments;  and  a favour  never 
failed  to  awraken  his  gratitude.  Ot 
these  traits  he  has  left  in  my  recol- 
lection but  too  many  affecting 
proofs. 

His  history  is  not  a long  one  ; 
for  he  moved  in  an  humble 
sphere,  and  has  died  in  the  S6th 
year  of  his  age ; and  I will  not 
deny  myself  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  recollecting  and 
noting  its  principal  passages. 

He  remained  with  his  mother  on 
the  Rio  Pongas  until  12  years  ot 
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age  ; when  his  father  took  him  two 
Atlantic  voyages — the  first  time 
to  one  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands — and  the  last,  by  way  of 
Charleston,  home  to  Liverpool. — 
At  Charleston  he  first  saw  the 
congealing  effects  of  cold — and 
in  that  then  crowded  mart  of  hu- 
man flesh  (about  1803)  the  barba- 
rous usages  of  the  traffic  seem  to 
have  caused  his  feelings  a shock 
from  which  he  never  could  entirely 
recover.  He  then  for  the  first 
time  became  sensible  of  the  terri- 
ble extent  of  injury  and  suffering 
to  which  the  colour  of  his  skin 
exposed  him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  En- 
gland where  his  father’s  relatious 
received  him  with  kindness,  and 
some  even  with  affection,  he  was 
removed  to  a country  school  twelve 
miles  from  Liverpool,  on  the  Earl 
of  Derby’s  estates.  Here,  under 
a single  intructer  whom  he  sin- 
cerely venerated  to  the  last,  he 
remained,  excepting  the  holiday 
occasions,  to  the  21st  or  22d  year 
of  his  age.  He  received  in  this 
retreat,  and  in  his  father’s  count- 
ing-house, a good  business  educa- 
tion. 

Having  availed  myself  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  services  to  a considerable 
extent,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
I am  prepared  to  state  with  new 
corroboration,  a remark  to  which 
former  observations  had  often  con- 
ducted me,  that  in  point  of  a neat 
and  elegant  correctness,  the  alum- 
ni of  English  seminaries,  those 


of  a very  humble  character  not 
always  excepted,  generally  bear 
the  palm  away  from  our  own.— 
If  such  be  indeed  the  fact,  would 
it  not  be  something  better  than 
idle  speculation  for  the  friends  of 
education,  parents  and  instructed 
especially,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  difference? 

Mill,  during  his  residence  in 
England,  certainly  received  much 
instruction  in  Christianity.  But 
it  never  was  inculcated  upon  his 
young  mind  by  the  voice  of  pa- 
rental affection.  It  came  only 
along  with  the  irksome  and  neu- 
tralizing associations  of  functional 
forms;  and  was  the  cold-handed 
behest  of  strangers.  He  seemed 
to  recognize  no  obligations  to  any 
of  his  relations  except  his  grand- 
mother, for  the  interest  they  took 
in  his  moral  and  religious  culture, 
and  as  little  as  he  profited  from 
the  kindness  of  that  relative  in 
this  respect,  it  deserves  remark, 
that  he  never  ceased  to  feel 
toward  her  the  liveliest  gratitude. 
It  was  indeed  the  noblest  and 
least  equivocal  of  all  expressions 
of  friendship ; and  one  which  the 
most  depraved  nature  cannot 
often  help  acknowledging. 

Mill’s  father  had,  at  the  time  of 
life  to  which  the  son  had  now 
arrived,  amassed  a competent 
fortune  in  the  African  trade,  and 
returned  to  LiverpoqJ^,  to  enjoy  it. 
He  here  took  up  his  permanent 
residence,  and  died  about  six  years 
j!  ago.  His  last  trading  station  in 
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this  country,  had  been  the  small 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  Mont- 
serado  river,  and  in  front  of  this 
town.  Young  Mill  was  now  re- 
called from  school,  and  shipped 
as  a sailor  on  board  of  a Guinea- 
man,  with  directions  from  his 
father  to  work  his  passage  to 
Montserado,  where  he  was  to  have 
his  discharge,  and  would  find  a 
situation  secured  to  him  in  the 
factory  still  kept  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  which  was  then 
supposed  to  be  in  a flourishing 
state. 

Besides  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, and  a few  sea-stores.  Mill, 
on  leaving  England,  received  from 
his  father  four  guineas,  which  he 
was  told  was  all  he  had  to  expect 
from  that  quarter;  and  was  in- 
structed to  look  to  his  own  exer- 
tions for  his  future  fortune. 

This  establishment  had  under- 
gone such  changes,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  a thorough  derange- 
ment of  its  affairs,  as  to  afford  him 
no  advantages — hardly  personal 
protection.  Hays,*  the  surviving  ' 
proprietor,  returning  soon  after  to  j 

* This  man  is  still  living  ; and  occupies  j 
a showy  mansion  not  a mile  from  the  I 
outskirts  of  Liverpool — the  purchase  j 
of  the  blood  and  tears  of  Africa  ! — Hays 
was  enterprising  and  indefatigable.  The 
Island  of  Perseverance,  on  which  his 
factory  stood  is,  excepting  a few  half ! 
drowned  rock^i  wholly  of  his  formation, 
consisting  of  earth  and  stones  from  the 


England,  Mill  was  abandoned 
to  the  protection  of  Philippa,  a 
mulatto  woman,  whom  that  man 
had  long  kept  as  his  wife,  and  by 
whom  he  left  two  mustee 
children,  w'ho  are  still  living.  This 
woman  who  possessed  some  supe- 
rior traits  of  intellectual  charac- 
ter, continued  to  her  death,  to 
evince  towards  Mill  a frienship 
little  short  of  maternal.  She  died 
the  year  before  the  occupation  of 
the  cape  by  the  American  colo- 
nists; leaving  a family  of  several 
hundred  domestics,  who  still  hold 
the  largest  of  the  small  Islands 
opposite  to  Monrovia,  and,  occupy 
different  small  hamlets  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Mill  in  the 
mean  time,  having  acquired  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  coast 
trade,  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account ; which,  through  the 
commissions  procured  for  him  by 
his  father,  he  soon  extended,  and 
was  enabled  to  render,  in  a pecu- 
niary view,  very  profitable.  But 
its  illegality  subjected  him  to 
the  most  distressing  anxiety  and 
vexations,  and  several  times,  to 
an  almost  total  loss  of  the  profits 
of  years. 

A pious  itinerant  of  the  name 
of  Cates,  visiting  this  part  of  the 
coast  in  1820,  entirely  convinced 
him,  as  he  told  me,  of  the  moral 
iniquity  of  the  trade;  and  from 
that  time  he  resolved  to  abandon 
it.  Since  the  year  succeeding,  he 
is  not  knowrn  to  have  been  con* 


maine. 
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cerned  as  principal  in  any  trans- 
action of  that  nature ; but  with- 
drawing from  the  traffic  with  a 
small  family  of  from  12  to  20  do- 
mestics, engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  an  honourable  trade  in  the 
productions  of  the  country. 

In  1821 — 2,  Mr.  Mill  willingly 
exerted  an  extensive  influence 
in  behalf  of  this  infant  colony. 
He  sold  Perseverance  island  to  ! 
our  agents  for  an  unimportant  i 
consideration,  and  then  contribu- 
ted very  essentially  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  desponding  settlers 
opposed  on  all  sides  by  the  natives 
of  the  country,  from  a most  dis- 
astrous dispersion.  He  has  since 
shown  an  uniform  attachment  to 
the  interest  of  the  colony — for 
which  he  incurred  no  little  odium 
amongst  the  head-men  of  the 
country — and  was  admitted  for  a 
short  time,  in  the  last  year,  to 
.keep  the  hooks  of  the  agency. 
But  his  unfortunate  habit  of  in- 
temperance was  fatally  progres- 
sive; and  in  January  last  pro- 
duced the  first  decided  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  of  which  he  died. 

The  last  service  which  he  was 
able  to  offer  the  colony,  was  ren- 
dered in  the  month  of  May,  at 
the  grand  council  of  the  country 
authorities,  in  which  the  grant  of 
the  St.  Paul’s  territory  was  ob- 


tained. He  not  only  acted  as  in- 
terpreter on  the  occasion,  but  ex- 
erted his  utmost  influence  in  be- 
half of  our  object;  and  certainly 
contributed  something  towards 
the  speedy  and  successful  termi- 
nation of  that  business.  But  that 
was  the  last  active  effort  of  his 
exhausted  frame ; and  I soon  after 
heard  of  his  lying  in  a state  of 
deplorable  weakness  and  suffering 
at  one  of  the  small  towns  on  Bush- 
rod  Island.  He  at  first  declined 
an  invitation  to  remove  to  t.he 
colony,  and  accept  the  pi*offer  of 
its  hospitality  and  care;  but  re- 
ceived such  relief  as  could  from 
time  to  timebe  furnished  him  from 
the  settlement. 

Three  days  ago,  at  his  own  re. 
quest,  he  wa$  brought  over,  in  a 
state  of  entire  helplessness — being 
desirous,  as  he  said,  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  a Christian  people,  and 
obtain  a Christian  burial.  He 
approached  his  end  in  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  his  reason ; and  with 
great  self-possession.  But  the 
horror  of  dying  had  taken  a deep 
hold  on  his  faculties,  and  he 
breathed  his  last  earnestly  depre- 
cating the  justice  of  the  Almighty, 
and  invoking  the  intercessions  of 
his  friends. 

Monrovia,  July  20 th,  1825 
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EXTRACT 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  STATESMAN. 


It  certainly  is  not  wisdom,  to  re- 
fuse to  do  the  good  within  our  power, 
because  we  cannot  satisfy  every  benevo- 
lent desire.  Many,  however,  consider  the 
Colonization  Society  undeserving  aid, 
because,  they  think  it  unable  to  fulfil 
all  their  good  wishes  for  our  Coloured 
population.  For  such  a purpose  their 
must  be  mightier  powers.  So  we  be- 
lieve. Private  charity  may  do  much> 
but  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  the  States,  and 
to  National  aid,  that  we  look  with  hope 
and  with  confidence.  Our  Government 
is  not  purer  than  our  means  are  abun- 
dant, and  we  increase  in  prosperity,  as 
rapidly  as  in  numbers.  Why  then  des, 
pair  of  the  execution  of  a work  which 
our  interest  demands,  not  less  than  our 
duty,  and  which  promises  not  more 
good  to  others,  than  glory  to  ourselves  ? 
Indolence  dreams  of  a lion  in  the  way, 
while  Resolution  and  Sagacity,  may  be  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  The  following 
calculations  published  some  time  ago  in 
the  New  York  Statesman,  are,  we  think, 
worthy  of  insertion: 

“Emigrants  usually  consist  of 
young  people.  Let  the  society 
aid  none  but  such,  and  equal 
numbers  of  males  and  females  ; 
females  between  the  age  of  18 
and  28  years,  males  between  20 
and  30  years.  As  the  children 
of  such  parents  would  all  be 
young,  most  of  them  under  three 
years,  and  when  under  that  age 
their  removal  would  cost  but  little 
with  their  parents,  such  children 
need  not  be  estimated.  Let  the 
society  aid  6000  annually  of  this 
class,  between  18  and  30  years  of 


age,  and  the  population  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  will  be,  making  all 
allowances,  at  least  100,000  less 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  none 
been  removed.  This  will  appear, 
if  we  consider  how  large  a portion 
of  the  increase  will  spring  from 
this  class.  Allowing  for  deaths, 
it  would  be  a low  estimate  to  say 
their  numbers  would  double  in 
the  time.*  But  estimating  their 
increase  only  at  two-thirds  their 
number,  and  it  will  amount  to 
100,000  in  ten  years.  By  the 
last  census,  the  number  of  free 
people  of  colour  was  233,593,  and 
the  increase  from  1810,  is  a little 
less  than  47,000.  At  the  same 
rate  of  increase,  the  number  in 
1830,  will  be  some  less  than 
293,000,  if  none  are  removed. 
Call  it  293,000,  and  suppose  the 
6000  a year  to  be  removed,  and 
deduct  the  number  with  their 
estimated  increase,  estimated  at 
i 100,000,  and  it  leaves  193,000.  A^ 
the  same  rate  of  increase,  and  the 
same  deduction  the  next  ten  years, 
the  number  will  be  142,000  in 
1840:  80,000  in  1850,  being  less 

*S  oppose  these  6000  to  be  parents, 
and  that  1500  children  are  born  annually, 
and  that  parents  and  children  die  annu- 
ally at  the  rate  of  one  out  of  forty  : and 
thefe  will  be  remaining,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  of  the  sixty  thousand  parents 
and  their  children,  upwards  of  121,000 
It  is  therefore  too  low  to  call  it  100.000. 
making  all  allowances. 
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than  the  number  which  would  be 
removed  the  next  ten  years ; the 
removing  6000  a year  amounting 
to  the  same  as  the  removal  of 
100,000  once  in  ten  years.  All, 
therefore,  but  the  aged,  would  be 
removed  in  less  than  forty  years. 
But  the  rate  of  increase  of  those 
who  remain  after  the  first  ten 
years,  considering  the  class  that 
is  removed,  would  be  less  by  con- 
siderable, the  next  ten  ; so  that 
although  four  years  are  nearly 
gone  since  the  first  census,  if  the 
work  were  commenced  this  year, 
they  would  all  be  removed  within 
forty  years. 

The  expense,  if  it  were  all  met 
by  the  Society,  and  they  were  re- 
moved to  Africa,  would  not  ex- 
ceed 360,000  dollars  annually, 
and  would  probably  be  less.  But 
as  many  might  be  removed  to 
Hayti,  as  one-fifth  would  defray 
their  own  expense,  the  expense 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  I have 
put  the  rate  of  expense  the  same 
as  Paul  Cuffee  estimated  it,  who 
carried  out  the  first  colonists  that 
left  our  country  for  Africa.  Of  38 
whom  he  carried  out,  8 bore  their 
own  expenses  which  is  more  than 
one  fifth,  and  he  wrote  Mr.  Mills 
that  they  could  be  carried  out  for 
£60  each.* 

Vessels  of  300  tons  burthen 

*This  estimate  is  too  high.  The  last 
emigrants  were  taken  out  for  twenty  j 
dollars  each,  and  the  price  will,  by  trade, 
probably  be  reduced  to  ten. 


might  be  fitted  up  so  as  to  trans- 
port comfortably  250,  and  would 
make  with  ease  two  voyages  in  a 
year.  But  we  will  suppose  they 
make  two  trips  the  year  and  trans- 
port only  200  at  a time,  it  would 
require  but  15  vessels  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  yearly  expense  of 
these  vessels  for  charter  and 
stores  for  the  200  passengers,  al- 
lowing the  passage  out  to  be  six 
weeks,  will  be  £192,000,  leaving 
£168,000  to  meet  other  expenses. 
Vessels  of  300  tons  can  be  char- 
tered in  this  port,  to  make  a voy- 
age to  Africa  and  back,  all  ex- 
penses of  the  crew  and  their 
supplies  included,  tor  £3500  to 
£4500.  Say  the  cost  of  vessel  is 
£4000,  the  supplies  necessary  for 
200  passengers,  estimated  at  £2 
a week  each  for  six  weeks’  voyage, 
£2400,  the  cost  of  one  voyage, 
will  be  £6400 ; two  voyages 
£12,800;  making  the  expense  o* 
t ansportiag  the  6000  in  15  vessels 
£192,000.  But  this  expense 
wrould  be  much  reduced  by  freight 
back,  or  by  chartering  the  vessels 
only  for  the  outward  voyage, 
and  by  engaging  with  the  same 
owner  for  several  voyages.  The 
expense  would  be  much  diminish- 
ed as  the  colony  increased  and 
trade  commenced  and  increased, 
between  this  and  the  colony. 
Coloured  people  too  could  be  em- 
ployed as  transporters,  and  would 
be  able  to  do  it  at  a rate  less  than 
whites,  as  they  have  little  share  in 
other  commerce.  When  the 
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colony  had  become  established 
and  inviting,  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion among  them  would  be  arous- 
ed, and  thdy  wrnuld  seek  out  new 
places  to  settle;  such  as  Sierra 
Leone,  the  south  of  Africa,  and 
the  east,  Madagascar,  Hayti,  and 
Columbia  for-  mulattoes.  Thou- 
sands would  go  yearly  to  these 
various  places— thousands  would 
be  seen  seeking  employment  to 
gain  the  means  of  emigrating,  im- 
pelled to  it  by  the  powerful  mo- 
tives of  liberty  and  property.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  a few  of  their 
own  colour,  in  whom  they  can 
c&nfide,  to  return  to  them  from 
some  colony  or  country,  with  the 
report  of  having  found  an  inviting 
land  of  equality  and  comfortable 
livelihood  ; and  this  spirit  of  emi- 
gration would  be  aroused,  all  this 
would  be  seen.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  when  Paul  Coffee  re- 
turned, at  least  two  thousand,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  were  de- 
sirous to  have  him  carry  them  out 
to  Sierra  Leone;  it  is  confirmed 
also,  by  the  recent  fact,  that  100 
immediately  offered  their  names 
to  go  to  Montscrado,  after  Mr. 
Waring  returned  in  August  t0 
Petersburg,  Virginia:  and  corrob- 
orated still  further  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Society,  notwithstanding 
all  the  disasters  of  their  colony, 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing colonists. 

How  soon  then,  and  how  easy 
might  a degraded  people  be  exalt- 
ed to  the  rights  of  men,  a 


REPOSITORY*, 

i growing  empire  be  founded  in 
I Africa,  Africa  receive  the  bless- 
| ings  of  civilization  and  christiani- 
i ty,  and  be  delivered  from  the 
horrid  barbarities  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  our  country  from  an  un- 
happy race,  neither  bond  nor  free, 
who,  though  among  us,  are  not  of 
us,  and  instead  of  being  a source 
j of  strength  to  the  nation,  enfeeble 
land  endanger  it.  How  soon 
might  all  this  be  done,  if  the  na- 
| tion  would  but  listen  to  the  voice 
i of  interest  and  humanity,  and 
j commence  the  work!” 
i “Let  the  same  process  {'says 
the  New-York  Society^  be  adopt  - 
! ed  with  the  whole  black  popula- 
tion, and  remove  30,000  yearly, 
and  the  whole  will  be  removed 
| within  50  years,  allowing  the  rate 
: of  increase  to  diminish  one  per 
| cent,  every  ten  years,  which  it 
! certainly  would  considering  the 
! class  that  is  removed.  And  the 
yearly  expense,  if  wholly  borne 
bv  the  society,  will  not  exceed 

ONE  MILLION  EIGHT  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS.*  But  it  Would 
j be  diminished  about  one-fifth  by 
what  the  emigrants  would  furnish 
themselves,  and  would  be  furnish- 
ed them  by  owners  of  slaves  who 
were  colonized.  'That  is,  it  would 
cost  the  nation  less  than  one  and 
a half  millions  to  deliver  itself 
from  an  evil  that  forebodes  to  be 
worse  to  our  nation  hereafter  than 
British  oppression  was  before  the 
revolution,  and  to  gain  a glory 
more  triumphant  than  that  of  our 
independance,  as  it  would  be  less 
selfish  in  its  character.” 

*300,000  dollars  at  ten  dollars  each. 
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THOUGHTS 

FROM  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

inevitable  waste  of  time,  and  the. 


We  venture  to  recommend  the  fol-  j 
lowing  sentences  to  certain  writers  who  | 
seem  terrified  by  the  progress  of  the 
Colonization  Society, 

“ We  are  speaking  of  the  pro- 
bability of  injurious  consequences 
from  the  communication  of  truth. 
This  I have  denied,  it  the  right 
means  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  adhered  to 
for  its  actual  communication.  * * * 
Alas  ! legitimate  reasoning  is  im- 
possible without  severe  thinking, 
and  thinking  is  neither  an  easy 
nor  an  amusing  employment.  The 
reader,  who  would  follow  a close 
reasoner  to  the  summit  and  abso- 
lute principle  of  any  one  import-* 
ant  subject,  has  chosen  a chamois- 
hunter  for  his  guide.  Our  guide 
will  take  us  the  shortest  way,  but 
he  cannot  carry  us  on  his  shoul- 
ders we  must  strain  our  own 
sinews,  as  he  has  strained  his; 
and  make  firm  footing  on  the 
smooth  rock  for  ourselves,  by  the 
blood  of  toil  from  our  own 
feet.  ***** 

“ To  whom  then  do  we  owe  our 
ameliorated  condition  r To  the  suc- 
cessive few  in  every  age,  who  by 
the  intensity  and  permanence  of 
their  action,  have  compensated 
for  the  limited  sphere,  within 
which  it  is  at  one  time  intelligible ; 
and  whose  good  deeds  posterity 
reverence  in  their  results,  though 
the  mode  in  which  we  repair  tire 


style  of  our  additions,  too  gene 
rally  furnish  a sad  proof,  how  lit 
tie  we  understand  the  principles. 

“ [ appeal  to  the  histories^of  the 
Jewish,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
Roman  republics,  to  the  records 
of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the 
history  of  Europe  from  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  (1648.)  What  do 
they  contain  but  accounts  of  no- 
ble structures  raised  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  few  and  gradually 
undermined  by  the  ignorance  and 
profligacy  of  the  many?  If  there- 
fore the  deficiency  of  good  which 
every  where  surrounds  us,  origi- 
nate in  the  general  unfitness  and 
aversion  of  men  to  the  process  of 
thought,  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinuous reasoning,  it  must  surely 
be  absurd  to  apprehend  a prepon- 
derance of  evil  from  works  which 
cannot  act  at  ail  except  as  far  as 
they  call  the  reasoning  faculties 
in  full  co-operation  with  them. 
Still  however,  there  are  truths  so 
self  evident  or  so  immediately  and 
palpably  deduced  from  those  that 
are,  or  are  acknowledged  as  such 
(hat  they  are  at  once  intelligible 
to  all  who  possess  the  common 
advantages  of  the  social  state ; 
although  by  sophistry,  by  evil 
habits,  by  the  neglect  or  false  per- 
suasions of  an  anti  Christian  priest- 
hood, joined  in  one  conspiracy 
with  the  violence  of  tyrannical 
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governors,  the  understandings  of 
men  became  so  darkned  and  their 
consciences  so  lethargic  that  there 
may  arise  a necessity  for  the  re- 
publication  of  these  truths,  and 
this  too  with  a voice  of  loud  alarm 
and  impassioned  warning.  Such 
were  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by 
the  first  Christians  to  the  Pagan 
world.  Such  were  the  light- 
nings flashed  by  Wickliffe,  Huss, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius  and  La- 
timer, &c.  across  the  Papal  dark- 
ness ; and  such  in  our  own  times 
the  agitating  truths,  with  which 
Thomas  Clarkson  and  his  excel- 
lent confederates,  the  Quakers, 
fought  and  conquered  the  legaliz- 
ed banditti  * * * 

“ Truths  of  this  kind,  being  indes- 
pensable  to  man , are  above  all  expe- 
dience, all  accidental  consequences, 
for  sure  as  God  is  holy,  and  rnan 
immortal,  there  can  be  no  evil  so 
great  as  the  ignorance  and  dis- 
regard of  them.  It  is  the  very 
madness  of  mock  prudence  to  op- 
pose the  removal  of  a poisoned 
dish,  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
sauces,  or  nutritious  viands  which 
would  be  lost  with  it.  The  dish 


contains  destruction,  to  that,  for 
which  alone  we  ought  to  wish  the 
palate  to  be  gratified,  or  the  body 
to  be  nourished.  The  sole  con- 
dition, therefore  imposed  on  us  by 
the  law  of  conscience  in  these 
cases  is,  that  we  employ  no.  un 
worthy  and  heterogeneous  means, 
to  realise  the  necessary  end,  and 
that  we  entrust  the  event  wholly, 
to  the  full  and  adequate  promul- 
gation of  the  truth,  and  to  those 
generous  affections,  which  the ' 
constitutions  of  our  moral  nature, 
has  linked  to  the  full  preception 
of  it ; yet  evil  may,  nay,  it  will 
be  occasioned.  Weak  men  may 
take  offence,  and  wicked  men 
avail  themselves  of  it,  though  we 
must  not  attribute  to  the  promul- 
gation, or  to  the  truth  promulgat- 
ed, all  the  evil,  of  which  wicked 
men  (predetermined  like  the  wolf 
in  the  fable,  to  create  some  occa- 
sion,) may  choose  to  make  it  the 
pretext.  But  that  there  ever  was, 
or  ever  can  be,  a preponderance  of 
evil,  I defy  either  the  historian  to 
instance,  or  the  philosopher  to 
prove.” 


AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


We  are  happy  to  see  that  this  venera- 
ble Board  has  directed  its  attention  to 
Africa.  We  have  long  believed,  that 
no  part  of  the  world  promises  a better 
reward  to  missionary  exertions,  and 
surely  if  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
which  can  be  perpetrated,  give  to  those 


injured  by  them,  any  claims  to  redress 
the  Africans  may  demand  in  their  favour 
the  efforts  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
their  last  annual  meeting  by  the  Ameri- 
can board. 
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That  the  prudential  committee 
be  authorized  in  case  they  think 
proper,  to  admit  the  descendants 
of  Africa  into  the  foreign  mission 
school,  with  a view  to  their  prepa- 
ration for  missionary  labours  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 


Resolved , That  it  be  also  re- 
commended to  the  prudential 
committee  to  establish  a mission 
in  Africa,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
find  it  practicable,  and  be  able  to 
make  the  requisite  preparations* 
i 


MR.  KING’S  RESOLUTION. 


At  the  particular  request  of  a respect- 
able correspondent  of  the  South,  we 
insert  Mr.  King's  Resolution,  and  it  may 
not  be  improper  toconnect  it,  with  sundry 
Resolutions,  relating,  some  of  them  to  the 
direct  object  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  others  to  a more  general  and  dif- 
ficult design. 

Resolution  submitted  for  conside- 
ration in  the  Senate  of  the  U. 
States , 18 th  February , 1825,  by 
Mr.  King,  of  New  York. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Lnited  States  of  America , That, 
so  soon  as  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting funded  debt  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  public  land  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged,  shall  have  been 
paid  off ; then,  and  thenceforth, 
the  whole  of  the  public  land  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  nett 
proceeds  of  all  future  sales  there- 
of, shall  constitute  and  form,  a 
Fund,  which  is  hereby  appro 
priated,  and  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged,  that  the 
said  Fund  shall  be  inviolably  ap- 
plied, to  aid  the  emancipation  of 
such  Slaves,  within  any  of  the 
United  States,  and  aid  the  removal 
of  such  Slaves,  and  the  removal 

of  such  free  persons  of  colour,  in 

VIII 


any  of  the  said  States,  as,  by  the 
laws  of  the  States,  respectively, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  emancipa- 
ted or  removed,  to  any  territory  or 
country  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

March  2d,  Mr.  Tucker  of  Va. 
offered  the  following  Resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be  required  to  ascertain 
the  piobable  expense  of  extin- 
guishing the  Indian  title  to  a por- 
tion of  the  country  lying  west  o* 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  may  be 
suitable  for  colonizing  the  free 
people  of  colour;  the  best  known 
routes  across  the  said  Mountains, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  a road 
and  military  posts  necessary  to  a 
safe  communication  with  such 
Colony ; and  to  report  the  same 
to  this  House  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  23 d Decem- 
ber, 1816. 

Whereas,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  have  reputed- 
4 
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]y  sought  to  obtain  au  asylum, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  for  such  persons  of  colour 
as  had  been,  or  might  be  emanci- 
pated under  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  ; but  have  hitherto 
found  all  their  efforts  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  desirable 
purpose  frustrated,  either  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  other  nations, 
or  domestic  causes  equally  un- 
propi tious  to  its  success; — they 
now  avail  themselves  of  a period 
when  peace  has  healed  the  wounds 
of  humanity,  and  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe  have  concurred 
with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  abolishing  the 
African  slave  trade,  (a  traffic 
which  this  Commonwealth  both 
before  and  since  the  Revolution, 
zealously  sought  to  terminate,)  to 
renew  this  effort,  and  do,  there- 
fore, Resolve. , That  the  Executive 
be  requested  to  correspond  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
territory  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
or  upon  the  shore  of  the  North 
Pacific,  or  at  some  other  place, 
not  within  any  of  the  States,  or 
territorial  governments  of  the 
United  States,  to  serve  as  an 
asylum  for  such  persons  of  colour 
as  are  now  free,  and  may  desire 
the  same,  and  for  those  who 
may  hereafter  be  emancipated 
within  this  Commonwealth  ; and 
that  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  this  State,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  be 


j requested  to  exert  their  best 
! efforts  to  aid  the  President  of  the 
| United  States  in  the  attainment 
l of  the  above  object : provided  f 
diat  no  contractor  arrangement 
respecting  such  territory,  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  this  Common . 
wealth,  until  ratified  by  the 
Legislature. 

Resolution  passed  unanimously  by 

the  legislature  of  Maryland. 

“By  the  House  of  Delegates,  January 
v 26,  1818. 

Resolved  unanimously , That  the 
Governor  be  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, the  opinion  of  this  General 
Assembly,  that  a wise  and  provi- 
dent policy  suggests  the  ex. 
pediency,  on  the  part  of  our 
national  government,  of  procuring, 
through  negotiation,  by  cession  or 
purchase,  a tract  of  country  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  colonization  of  the  free  peo- 
ple of  colour  of  the  United 
States.” 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee. 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assent 
bly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee , That 
the  Senators  in  Congress  from 
this  State  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
instructed,  and  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives be,  and  they  are  hereby 
requested,  to  give  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  all 
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the  aid  in  their  power,  in  devising 
and  carrying  into  effect,  a plan 
which  may  have  for  its  object  the 
colonizing,  in  some  distant  coun- 
try, the  free  people  of  colour  who 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  or  within  the  limits  of  any 
of  their  territories. 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State , 
That  the  consideration  of  a system 
providing  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  people  of  colour, 
held  in  servitude  in  the  United 
States,  be  recommended  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
of  the  American  Union,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Legislature,  a system  of 
foreign  colonization,  with  corres- 
pondent measures,  might  be  adopt- 
ed, that  would  in  due  time  effect 
the  entire  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  our  country,  and  furnish 
an  asylum  for  the  free  blacks, 
without  any  violation  of  the  nation- 
al compact,  or  infringement  of  the  i 
rights  of  individuals  ; and  that  j 
such  a system  should  be  predica-  j 
ted  upon  the  principle,  that  the  | 
evil  of  slavery  is  a national  one, 
and  that  the  People  and  the  States 
of  this  Union  ought  materially  to ' 
participate  in  the  duties  and  bur- 
dens of  removing  it. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  be  requested  to  for- 
ward a copy  of  these  Resolutions 


to  the  Executive  of  each  State  in 
the  Union,  respectively,  with  a 
request  that  they  lay  the  same 
before  their  several  Legislatures  ; 
and  that  his  Excellency  will  also 
forward  a like  copy  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  requesting  their  co- 
operation in  all  national  measures 
having  a tendency  to  effect  the 
same  object  embraced  therein. 

__ 

Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut. 

t(  Resolved  by  this  Assembly, 
that  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is 
a great  national  evil,  and  that  the 
people  and  States  ought  to  partici- 
pate in  the  burthen  and  duties  of 
1 removing  it,  bv  all  just  and  pru- 
j dent  measures  which  may  be 
| adopted,  with  a due  regard  to 
their  internal  peace  and  mutual 
harmony  ; and  that  a system  of 
Colonization  under  the  patronage 
of  the  National  Government,  may 
reasonably  be  deemed  conducive 
to  so  desirable  an  object.” 

In  January,  1824,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  adopted  resolutions 
recommending  the  gradual  but 
entire  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
a system  of  Foreign  Colonization  ; 
and  the  passage  of  a law  by  the 
General  Government,  with  the 
consent  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  providing  that  all  children 
born  of  slaves  thereafter,  be  free 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and 
recognizing  the  evil  of  slavery  as 
a national  one,  and  the  principle 
that  all  the  States  should  share  in 
the  duties  and  burdens  of  remov- 
ing it. 

The  Legislatures  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Indiana,  have  (if  we 
mistake  not)  adopted  similar  reso 
lotions. 
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It  will  encourage  all  our  friends 
to  know  that  the  good  people  of 
the  Northern  States  give  not  only 
approbation,  but  funds  to  our 
cause.  All  their  leligious  publi- 
cations exhibit  proof,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  Society  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  their  affections, 
and  the  exertions  of  several 
Agents  among  them  fiave  been 
very  successful.  The  citizens  of 
New  England  aid  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  as  they  do  many 


other  great  enterprizes  of  charity  | obtained  for  the  Society 
from  Religious  principle,  and 
for  this  reason,  we  may  expect 
their  contributions  to  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  We 
intend  by  this  remark,  not  to  ae. 
predate  the  motives  of  our  friends 
elsewhere,  though  the  freedom  of 
New  England,  from  that  immense 
evil  which  oppresses  the  South, 
and  which  we  wish  to  remedy? 
affords  means  for  the  cultivation 
of  habits  of  Christian  exertion 
which  exist  probably  in  the  same 
degree,  in  no  other  part  of  our 
country.  The  Rev.  Horace 
Sessions',  has  collected,  from  the 
last  account,  about  1200  dollars 
and  expresses  hope  that  a suffi- 
cient sum  may  be  obtained  to  fit 
out  a vessel  from  some  northern 
port,  for  the  colony.  From  the 
first  parish  in  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts, (where,  if  we  mistake 


early  and  efficient  efforts  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  lament- 
ed Mills,  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten, is  pastor,)  Mr.  Sessions  has 
received  303  dollars  and  thirty 
cents.  tT  Let,  says  a,  northern 
; editor,  most  truly,  every  parish  in 
our  country  be  equally  liberal  and 
the  work  of  colonization  will  be 
speedily  accomplished.” 

At  two  collections  made  in 
Portland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niles* 
on  the  9th  inst.  167”  dollars  were 
Several 

coloured  people  at  the  north  of 
good  character,  wish  to  emigrate, 
and  we  hope  their  number  will  be 
so  increased  as  to  justify  Mr. 
Sessions,  in  putting  a vessel  in 
preparation  this  fall  to  transport 
them.  The  execution  of  this 
measure  would  afford  high  grati- 
fication to  the  Managers  of  the 
Institution.  The  requisite  sup- 
plies, it  is  thought,  may  be  obtained 
j (in  great  part  at  least)  from  the 
tried  and  well-known  generosity 
of  two  or  three  of  the  northern 
cities. 

Early  in  September,  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Colonization  Society, 
resolved  to  establish  in  their 
colony  a school  upon  the  Lancas- 
terian  plan,  and  immediately  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  a gentleman, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  de- 
sirous of  giving  his  talents  ami 


not,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess*  whose  ji  exertions  to  the  African  cause 
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The  answer  to  this  letter  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  the  institu- 
tion is  expected  to  go  into  opera- 
tion without  delay,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  this  gentleman  in  Libe- 
ria. He  is  expected  to  em- 
bark in  a vessel  which  will  soon 
Sail  from  Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  Chester  Wright  of 
Vermont,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  friends  of  the  Society 
has  undertaken  to  obtain  a Libra- 
ry for  this  school,  and  has  pub- 
lickly  invited  the  benevolent  to 
give  him  their  assistance.  We 
select  from  his  short  address,  the 
following  sentences,  not  only  be- 
cause the  ideas  they  express  cor- 
respond to  our  own,  but  from 
tlie  hope  we  indulge,  that  our 
southern  friends  may  be  excited 
to  do  something  for  the  good  work 
they  were  wishing  to  promote. 

“ The  importance  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment, as  the  Society  has 
embarked  in,  will  at  once  be  seen. 
The  benefits  of  the  school,  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  colony, 
native  scholars  will  doubtless 


share  in  its  privileges ; and  as  it 
is  intended  to  be  made  in  due. 
time,  an  academical  school,  in 
which  a thorough  education  may 
be  obtained,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  ultimately  become  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  great, 
and  good  work,  of  extending 
throughout  Africa,  the  blessing  of 
civilization,  science  and  religion.” 
A considerable  degree  of  success, 
has  we  learn  attended  the  agency 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Massachusetts,  and 
in  Vermont.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive,  a printing  press  for 
the  colony  has  not  been  for- 
gotten by  Mr.  Sessions,  and 
we  hope  he  may  obtain  one, 
though  it  may  be  a matter  of 
some  difficulty,  to  find  per- 
sons to  manage  it.  Sierra  Leone 
might  perhaps  supply  the  Ameri- 
can colony  with  a printer,  if  none 
could  be  found  among  the  colour- 
ed people  of  our  owm  country  ; at 
any  rate  the  art  of  printing  might 
be  acquired  at  the  British  Colony- 


•African  Intellect. — The  follow- 
ing interesting  anecdote  of  a ne- 
gro slave,  was  related  by  Chief 
Justice  Esten,  of  the  Bermudas, 
at  a meeting  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  held  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  23th  of  April,  1825  : 
— “ We  have  a slave  of  the  name 
Edward  Frazer,  who  is  only  25 
years  of  age,  and  has  received  no 


education  but  in  the  house  of  his 
master,  and  yet  he  has  made  him- 
self master  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  has  read  the  writings  of 
Locke,  and  most  of  the  standard 
divines  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  great  as  the  powers  of  his 
mind  are,  his  heart  is  equally  in- 
terested, and  I do  believe  him  to 
be  a real  Christian.” 
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We  arc  happy  to  copy  from  the  Bos-  1 
ton  Recorder  of  the  28th  October  the 
following1  articles. 

The  following  extract  from  a 
Report  read  before  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Clarkson  So- 
ciety of  Salem , Mass.  Oct.  22, 
1825. 

“ I am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Colony  of  Liberia  presents 
many  powerful  inducements  to  j 
the  coloured  population  of  our  I 
country,  to  become  members  of  it. ; 


States,  will'  have  no  new  language  ' 
to  acquire,  nor  will  they  be  oblig- 
ed to  conform  to  the  habits  of  for- 
eigners ; but  it  will  be  going  to  re-  ! 
side  among  men  who  are  natives 
of  this  country,  and  who  feel  a 
strong  degree  of  mutual  affection 
and  sympathy. 

“ The  advantages  of  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement 
in  the  Colony,  are  already  very 
considerable,  and  will  doubtless  be  : 
constantly  increasing,  since  great 
pains  are  taken  to  select  for  set- 
tlers, the  most  pious  and  intelli- 
gent men. 

“ I cannot  omit  to  mention  with 
high  approbation  the  resolutions 
recently  adopted  on  this  subject  by 
the  Moral  Society  of  the  Colour- 
ed People  in  this  town  ; and  I hope 
they  will  engage  with  zeal  and 
resolution  in  the  benevolent  en- 
terprize. 


6t  You  will  here  allow  me  tosug- 
gest  my  conviction,  that  you  can 
in  no  method  more  directly  pro- 
mote the  pious  designs  of  your 
Society,  than  by  uniting  your  ef- 
forts, to  some  extent,  in  forward- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  Colonization 


Sessions,  informs  me  that  several 
of  the  coloured  people  in  this  place, 
of  excellent  qualifications,  have 
expressed  a desire  to  join  the 
Colony.  Would  it  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  object,  to  give 
such  your  counsel,  and  any  neces- 
sary assistance  which  it  may  be 
convenient  to  render? 

“ You  will  also  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  selecting  two 
or  more  coloured  youth,  of  promis- 
ing talents  and  good  character, 
and  sending  them  to  Liberia  to 
be  educated.  This  may  be  done 
at  a very  trifling  expense,  and 
the  measure  would  create  a deep 
interest  in  the  coloured  people  in 
this  vicinity,  and  probably  open 
the  way  for  many  of  them  to  join 
the  colony.  Besides,  it  would 
benefit  the  individuals,  and  ren- 
der salutary  the  influence  they 
might  exert  upon  thousands  of  the 
degraded  men  of  their  own  colour. 
This  indeed  is  indispensable, 
since  they  are  forbidden  to  mingle 
in  our  higher  schools  generally, 
whether  male  or  female,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  otherwise  quali- 
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fied  to  become  teachers  in  the 
Colony .” 

E.  Child, 

Agent  Clarkson  Soc’y.  j| 

_ j 

The  following  are  the  resolutions 
of  the  Moral  Society.  They  were  fully  ! 
discussed  and  understandingly  adopted, : 
Oct.  18,  1825. 


“ Resolved , That,  in  the  opinion  ! 
of  this  Society,  the  offers  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society 
for  settlement  at  Liberia,  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  are  calculated  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  coloured  peo- 
ple in  this  country. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  of  the 
members  of  this  Society,  or  other 
persons  of  colour,  are  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
thus  held  out,  we  will  encourage 
their  undertaking,  and  aid  them 


in  their  Reparations  for  so  impor- 
tant a measure. 

Resolved,  'i’ll at  as  we  need  the 
guidance  of  God  in  all  our  un- 
dertakings, so  we  will  give  our- 
selves continually  to  prayer  and 
the  supplication  of  his  blessing 
upon  this  noble  and  pious  enter- 
prize  of  our  coloured  brethren.” 
William  Williams,  Pres. 
Joseph  B.  Minah,  Sec’y. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Re- 
corder $ Telegraph. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  I am  permitted 
thus  publicly  to  state,  that,  on 
condition  types  and  a printer  con 
be  procured,  a gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton will  give  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society  a Printing 
Press  for  Liberia. 

H.  Sessions. 

Boston , Oct.  26,  1825. 


“ If  I am  right  in  my  views,” 
says  a writer  in  Liverpool,  “the 
direct  pecuniary  sacrifices  we 
make  for  the  support  of  slavery, 
are  about  £1,200,000  per  annum, 
in  bounties,  and  £1,800,000  in 
armies  and  establishments  to  keep 
the  slaves  in  subjection,  making 
£3,000,000.” 


This  is  a sum  more  than  equal 
to  the  whole  regular  expenses  of 
the  G.  States — legislative,  exec- 
utive, judicial,  military,  naval  or 
miscellaneous,  including  pay- 
ments on  every  account,  except 
in  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 
— * Niles. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


“ I pass  with  haste  by  the  coast  f 
of  Africa,  whence  my  mind  turns 
with  indignation  at  the  abomina- 
ble traffic  in  the  human  species 
from  which  a part  of  our  country- 
men dare  to  derive  their  most 
inauspicious  wealth.  Sugar  it 
has  been  said,  would  be  dear  if  it 
were  not  worked  by  the  blacks  in 
the  western  islands,  as  if  the 
most  laborious,  the  must  dangerous  | 
v\orks  were  not  carried  on  in  I 


every  country,  but  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land by  freemen.  But  let  sugar 
be  as  dear  as  it  may,  it  is  better 
to  eat  none,  to  eat  honey,  if  sweet- 
ness only  be  palatable,  better  to 
eat  aloes  or  coloquintida,  than 
violate  a primary  law  of  nature, 
impressed  on  every  heart  not  iin- 
bruted  by  avarice  than  rob  another 
of  those  eternal  rights,  which 
no  laws  upon  earth  can  justly 
take  from  him.” 
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We  are  greatly  obliged  to  a Friend, 
whose  poetical  genius  has  been  highly 
appreciated  by  the  publiek,  for  the 
following  lines,  and  we  would  hope 
frequently  to  be  honoured  by  similar 
productions,  from  the  same  pen. 

TO  THE  FIRST  SLAVE  SHIP. 

“ In  August,  1620,  a Dutch  man  of  war 
landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale,  at  James- 
town ; the  Jirst  slaves  ever  brought  into 
the  Country.’' — Beverley's  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

First  of  that  race,  which  curst  the  wave, 
And  from  his  rifled  cabin  bore. 

Inheritor  of  woe, — the  slave 

To  bless  his  palm  tree’s  shade  no 
more. 

Dire  engine ! — oe’r  the  trouble  main, 
Borne  on  in  unresisted  state, 

Know’st  thou  within  thy  dark  domain, 
The  horrors  of  thy  prison’d  freight  ? 
The  fetter’d  chieftain’s  burning  tear. 

The  parted  lover’s,  mute  despair. 

The  childless  mother’s  pang  severe, 

The  orphan’s  agony  are  there. 

Hear’st  thou  their  moans  whom  hope 
has  fled, 

Wild  cries,  and  agonizing  starts  ? 
Know’st  thou  thy  humid  sails  are  spread 
With  ceaseless  sighs,  from  breaking ; 
hearts  ? 


Ah  ! could’st  thou  from  the  scroll  of 
fate 

The  miseries  read  of  future  years, 
Stripes,  tortures,  unrelenting  hate, 

And  death  gasps  drown’d  in  ceaseless 
tears, 

Down,  down  beneath  the  cleaving  main 
Thou  fain  wouldst  plunge  where 
monsters  lie, 

Rather  than  ope  the  gates  of  pain 
For  time,  and  for  eternity. 

Oh  Africk ! what  has  been  thy  crime  f 
That  tlius  like  Eden’s  fratricide, 

A mark  is  set  upon  tiiy  clime, 

And  every  brother  shuns  thy  side. 

Yet  are  thy  wrongs,  thou  long  distrest ! 

Thy  burden  by  the  world  unweigh’d. 
Safe  in  that  Unforgetful  Breast 
Where  all  the  sins  of  earth  are  laid,. 
The  sun  upon  thy  forehead  frown’d. 

But  man,  more  cruel  far  than  he. 

Dark  fetters  on  thy  spirit  bound. 

Look  to  the  mansion  of  the  free  ! 
Look  to  that  realm  where  chains  un. 
bind, 

Where  powerless  falls  the  threatning 
rod, 

And  where  the  patient  sufferers  find, 

A friend, — a father  in  their  God. 

L.  H.  S. 


Some  delay  has  been  occasioned  in  sending  abroad  the  last  two 
numbers  of  this  work,  by  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Editor. 
We  hope  it  will  not  again  take  place.  We  think  it  proper  to  mention, 
that  a few  families  of  respectable  free  people  of  colour,  may  have  a pas- 
sage this  month  for  Liberia,  by  immediate  application  to  this  office,  or 
to  John  M‘Phail,  of  Norfolk, 
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